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travels in England he went mostly afoot. The passage from
Hamburg to London, including his food in the cabin, cost him
four guineas; from London to Hamburg he was charged five
guineas, the skipper giving as a reason that the provisions
which he had to buy in London were dearer than in Hamburg.
Moritz's Reisen eines Deutschen in England is in the form of
letters, written to Gedike, the German humanist and educa-
tionist, and was first published, in Berlin, in 1785.
All these men, Holberg, Goldsmith, Smollett, Sterne,
Moritz, and a host of others, were citizens each of their own
country, and they only incidentally and without express pur-
pose shared the cosmopolitan character of the age. There were
others who were professed cosmopolitans, deliberately citizens
of the world, such as Gibbon, Rousseau, and Voltaire. Gibbon
learned to be a European by passing " the flexible period of
youth, from the age of sixteen to twenty-one," in the home of
a pastor at Lausanne. " I had ceased to be an Englishman,"
he wrote kter, with some exaggeration. Previously to his time
at Lausanne he had been an undergraduate at Magdalen College,
Oxford, from which his father removed him, owing to a
(temporary) conversion to Roman Catholicism. " If," he wrote
in his Autobiography, " my childish revolt against the religion
of my country had not stripped me in time of my academic
gown, the five important years, so liberally improved in the
studies and conversation of Lausanne, would have been steeped
in port and prejudice among the monks of Oxford."
Rousseau's Contrat social is like More's Utopia; it is a
political treatise on the State, which ignores nationality and
frontiers, and reduces politics to universal principles. Rousseau
himself, though he started out without a sou, went from country
to country, spending years in each, and formed a social circle
in each place as if he were born there. Voltaire wrote Candida,
which is a picture of the world as it was then and of a philo-
sopher's progress through it; and the novel ends with the
serene advice to cease worrying about other people or peoples
or yourself, and just to cultivate your own garden. Voltaire
ifcade it his aim to enfranchize himself and keep himself free